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ROBUR ET AES. 


According to official returns, 3,058 street 
accidents, due to vehicles, occ urred in the 
matropolitan police district during the month 
if September. } 

Oak and triple brass were bound 

Round his breast who first set sail, 
Leaving firm and solid ground 

In a cdckle, light and frail, 

Tossed before the rising gale. 

Death raged round, 

Yet he was not found to quail. 


What defences then had they 
Bolder still than he, I ween) 
Who first left the light of day 
Diving through the waters green 
In a fatal submarine ? 
FLaccus, say 
What their armour may have been ! 


Tell me that, and tell me, too, 
What defence the gods have planned 
lor the dauntless mortal who 
Takes his life within his hand 
When he dares to cross the Strand — 
Which to do 


Needs a courage few command. 


Well may warriors, brave and tried, 
From that roaring flood retreat ! 
Death appears on every side 
Up and down the perilous street, 
Till the heart forgets to beat. 
Heroes hide 
When that boiling tide they meet. 


Vanguards, skidding here and there, 
Swift as Arrows hurtle by ; 
Frantic hootings rend the air 
As the severed lamp-posts fly 
And the shop-fronts shattered lie. 
Everywhere 
Rack and ruin scare the eye. 


Mammoth motor-waggons crush 
Wildly through November grime ; 
Past them motor-cycles brush, 
As they race with flying Time 
In their wild career of crime ; 
So they rush 
Through the sea of slush and slime. 


Prehistoric buses crash 
Into Covent Garden wains ; 

Cycling newsboys, more than rash, 
Strew the ground with warm remains, 
While from unexpected lanes 

Hansoms dash, 
Threatening to bash one’s brains. 


What, then, arms his dauntless core 
Who this final test can stand ? 
Death (as I observed before) 
Rises up on either hand, 
And at his malign command 
Seas of gore 
Flood for evermore the Strand. 





The Plastic Idea. 


“Stout youth, for bakehouse; must 
| mould well.” Liverpool Echo. 
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POPULAR PORTRAITURE. 


Realising that to the general public a title, an environment and a little action would add 
much to the interest of the ordinary portrait, Mr. Punch begs to submit a few suggestions that 
may be useful to intending exhibitors at the R.A. and other places of popular entertainment. 


No. L—“THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN.” 


PORTRAIT OF A DISTINGUISHED SPORTSMAN WHO HAS JUST CRAWLED THROUGH THREE STREAMS, 


FALLEN IN SIX PEAT-HAGS, BEEN BOGGED TWICE, 


EVER SEEN. 


AND THEN MISSED THE ONLY Royal HE HAs 








Commercial Enterprise. 

From the window of a Cheapside 
photographer: “ We can attend in any 
part of the country at a few minutes’ 
notice.” 


Journalistic Candour. 


Art the head of the advertisement page 
in The Star: ‘“ To-day’s most interesting 
columns.” 

“Young man, tall, smart, seeks SIT as 
Chauffeur, or Under.” —Times. 

Ir is, we believe, more usual in the 
profession for one man to adopt the two 





positions alternately. 





Easily Pleased. 

“The Chairman said the reduction of the 
tram fares from 2d. to a ld. had worked 
satisfactorily, the number of passengers having 
increased from 202,000 to 203,000 

Daily Deapateh 

From the financial point of view it 
doesn't seem quite right, but if the idea 
was merely more company for the con- 
ductors, then the Chairman is rightly 
satisfied. 


From a Modern Novel. 
“ Axpré deliberately drew from his pocket 
the letter that she had thrown in his teeth. . .” 
Wuenre is the Masketyye of our youth ? 
He would have made it a rabbit. 
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A SUNDERING BAR OF SOAP, THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
My Jaye, ‘tis better so for both, The Archbishop of Canterbury. I am so deeply convinced 
Better that we like this should part of the necessity of this amendment that I now beg to move it. 
Than later on, when ring and oath Lord Halifaz. 1 do not rise, my Lords, for the purpose of 
Had strictly sealed us heart to heart ; intervening for more than a few moments in your Lordships’ 
Better to bear the sudden pang idebate. Is this fair? Is it right? Is it honourable? 
Of virgin loves that timely sever, {Is it what we have a right to expect? Are we going to take 
Than have the serpent’s horrid fang it? I may seize this op portunity of referring toa cidiieseien 
Gnawing our married chests for ever. | mi ide by a noble Lord who is no longer a member of your 
= | Lordships’ House, or, for the matter of that, of the world at 
Uplifted by the natural pride oe 
. Resulting from a new trousseau, | Lord Ampthill (intervening). Is the noble Viscount entitled 
You might have made a jesund bride, a aetiiesa 
: 
But not for very long, oh no! | Lord Emly (interrupting). When my ancestors lost their 
The Spectre must have come between, | heads im the Feench Mavelaticn—- 
Spoiling your too short-lived elation, ’ | Lord St. Aldwyn (interposing). Is the noble Lord aware 
And fetched us forth to BARGRAVE DEAE that we are now discussing 
To see about a separation. Lord Cawdor (breaking in). This is not the House of 
I sent you late an amorous line, | Commons an ; ye ’ 
And there, mid many a sparkling trope, Lord Salisbury (interjecting). Let me recall your Lordships 
Thinking to make your cheeks to shine, to the portentous and unparalleled and unmatchable and 
Enclosed a slab of Sunlight Soap ; unexampled gravity- <a - 
But you thereat scarce deigned to look, Lord Clifford of Chudleigh (interfering). My Lords, the 
And straight returned my gallant tender, Catholics of England will never 
Saying you would not let your cook Lord Harris (expostulating). My Lords, I have been listen- 
No much as try it on her fender. ing with great attention to this debate, and I confess that | 
F utterly fail to understand where we are. Who, my Lords, 
You told me you had proved and found has moved what? Will not the noble Earl who has charge 
My pledge of faith how false it was ; of this Bill give us some guidance? There was once, | 
You said it didn’t weigh a pound, remember, a slow bowler who had a most deadly delivery. 
But something short of 15 oz. ; It used to puzzle us, my Lords. My Lords, we are now 
Sooner a solid inch of dust | puzzled. Opposition murmurs of sympathy. 
Should on your unsoaped features gather The Archbishop of Canterbury. My Lords, I will endeavour 
Than you 'd consent to take on trust to explain, or, if I may use a vulgar ‘phrase, to put the matter 
Me or my Lever's loathéd lather. ina nutshell. If this amendment is carried we shall by the 
Thus can point of Soap we break ! insertion of mandatory words previously rejected by the 
ee Rell coals Ears Government and therefore eminently worthy of your Lord- 
Vet dhilli’s @ victen lene of Gtalee ships’ best attention, nullify—at least I hope we shall to 
‘ / : some extent, though to what extent I cannot quite say, but 
Second to godliness alone! . : : 
Nise eal seer Siete marriage-ties at any rate the effect cannot well be the same ; and we shall 
. er thus, if we strike out lines fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, 
Endure a frame of mind that menaces ' : : +. porn Srrepe aici of 
The principle which undeslies and substitute the words “such teaching as a majority 0 
Man’s first Combine (see Book of Genesis) parents may or shall after an appeal to the Board of Educa- 
eae F tion I think this makes it perfectly plain. 
Better, as I remarked above, [Lord Harris faints and is carried out. 
Now, ere the fatal wedding chime, Lord Stanley. To which Clause does the Arcupisnor refer ? 
To see our adolescent love Six Noble Lords (rising together). The Clause to which he 
Safely e »xtinguished just in time ; . refers has already been omitted. : 
I'd sooner bear this present jar, Lord Onslow (Chairman of Committee). Ah yes, that was 
That dislocates our vow to Venus, the day before yesterday, but it was reinserted yesterday. 
Than subsequently find a bar Ten Noble Lords (rising together). We never understood 
Of Honeymoonlight Soap between us ! O. 8. jthat. 
Lord Onslow. Anyhow, that is what was done. 
Lord Lansdowne. We re-omitted it half an hour ago. 
Mr. Punch begs to call attention to an extraordinary| Lord Onslow. That being so, the ArcupisHop is perhaps 
coincidence as revealed in The Sketch this week, On page| not strictly entitled to move his amendment. 
104 of that paper there is a agg; om of a gentleman, and| The - Archbishop of Canterbury. I shall move it, nevertheless. 
under it appear the words, “ Mr. Georce H. DeNNesy, engaged} Lord Salisbury. Hear! Hear! 
to Miss Queene Coprrxcer.” Felicitating him ment: ally, Mr. | [Their Lordships then divided, and there appeared 
Punch passed on to the next picture, which, to his amaze-| Content. 352 
ment, he saw described as: “Miss Queenm Copprncer, | — =~ 
engaged to Mr. Groroe H. Dennesy.” ‘That he should be | gsi. Not Content, 31 
engaged to her is not at all surprising, but that she should | Majority in favour of the amendment, 321. 
at the same time be engaged to him!—Well, Mr. Puach = 
feels that the least he can do i in the unique circumstances is 
to offer them both his very hearty congratulations. From an article in Blackwood on Cuartes Jawes Fox: “He 
: |was familiar with all the hells of Europe; and, had he 
never sat in the House of Commons, he would still have been 
Morto ror Lieutenant Cottarp.—Va piano. notorious.” . 
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A FAMILIAR WELCOME. 


Twrte (in a moment of affectionate expansion, sings). “COME INTO THE GUILDHALL, MAUD!” 


{Their Majesties the King and Queen of Norway are being entertained by the City Corporation on Wednesday, November 14.] 
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“Mummy, waat’s THAT Maw For?” 


—— 
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THE HUMAN DOG. 


[Dogs mostly acquire beautiful manners 
and a full education without any schools, and 
often without any teacher to speak of. Dogs do 
not want prisons, for crime is unknown among 
them.” — Padies Field. | 


I’m told by folk who ought to know 
That puppies as a rule 

Acquire a charming manner, though 
They never go to school ; 

The tactful art which sets apart 
The courtier from the guppy, 

The charm, the grace, still find their place 
Instinctive in the puppy. 


Now, Scamp, I have no notion where 
Your manners were acquired, 

Sut howsoever learnt, I swear, 
They leave to be desired. 

Your voice is gruff, your welcome rough, 
Your pranks are mad and elfish, 

And—worse by far—you always are 
Abominably selfish. 


A ladylike and dainty cat 
Comes tripping down the street. 
Do you politely pause and chat, 
Or tail-wag when you meet? 


Ques 








Or even say a curt “ Good-day ” ? 
No, Hooligan, you utter 

A piercing cry, and off you fly 
To chase her down the gutter. 


Don’t tell me there’s a racial feud 
Twixt cats and dogs. That’s rot! 

You ’re just as combative and rude 
To any brither-Scot. 

A bandied pup comes sidling up 
To have a friendly pow-wow, 

And with a shap you greet the chap, 
You vicious little bow-wow. 


With men you are no better bred ; 
The postman hopes you'll die ; 

The newsboy avn you with dread 
And hatred in his eye. 

You love to come with muddy tum 
To sit on silk foundations, 

And wipe the dirt on Aunt Janer’s skirt, 
Of whom I’d expectations. 


Me too, your lord, you treat as ill 
As any other folk ; 

You drag me forth o’er dale and hill 
When I would lie and smoke. 

Or, should the rain your zeal restrain, 
You, Scamp, who ought to guard one, 





Will make your lair in my best chair 
And drive me to the hard one. 


O Scamp, when all your faults I see, 
I gather on the whole 
Yours is too villainous to be 
A little canine soul ; 
And when I mark the wicked spark 
That twinkles in your eyes, Scamp, 
[ simply must believe you're just 
A human in disguise, Scamp. 





— —4 


“A few years ago it seemed as though that 
admirable novelist, Mrs. GaskELL, was begin- 
ning to be forgotten, or remembered only as 
the author of Crawford.”—Daily Mail. 

Tue writer is evidently confusing 
Mrs. GaskeLi with Mr. A. C. Bewson. 


Sif South Africans were playing for 
the O.U.R.F.C. the other day, and no 
doubt the usual number of Americans 
will be included in the Oxford Athletic 
Team at Queen’s Club next spring. 
Moreover we learn from the West Briton 
that “the Hon. A. V. Acar-Roparres, 
third son of Viscount Ciirpey, is one of 
the Frenchmen at Oxford this term.” 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 


Puncn’s Usrrusrwortay CGuipe To 
Lonpon. 
Cuarrer VIII. 
The Clubs of London. 

Tue great centre of Clubland is Pall 
Mall and St. James’s Street, but of late 
years there has been a decentralising 
tendency, and the term West-end Club 
now includes Soho as well as Fitzroy 
Square, while the fast smart set chiefly 
affect the National Liberal Club on the 
Embankment, where a Hungarian band 
is exclusively retained for the benefit of 
the Kighty Club. 

To start on a walk through Clubland, 
one cannot do better than begin in 
Waterloo Place, which is flanked by the 


Mr 


Senior United Service and the Athe 
neum. In the summer these two vener 
able institutions ex- 


change hospitalities, 
much tothemutual grati- 
fication of the Episcopal 
bench and science on 
the hand and of 
Generals and Admirals 
on the other. Strange 
as if May appear, the 
tandard of proficiency 
at Bridge and Billiards 
is much higher at the 
Atheneum. Indeed, 
re unbling is rife 
amongst the hierarchy 
of intellect, that the 
frequent headline “ Raid 
West-end Club” 
nine times out of ten 
refers to a descent of the 


BO 


on a 





seen from Pall Mall on any moderately 
clear day. The best view is from 
Waterloo Place. 

Passing hastily westward from the 
precincts of this ill-omened institution, 
we note first the Travellers’ and then 
the Reform Clubs. Of the first com- 
mercial travellers are all ez - officio 
members ; the second, we need hardly 
remind our readers, was founded to 
commemorate a culinary triumph of 
Sover--cutlets a la Réforme. In the 
spacious central hall the only full-length 
statue is that of a lady a fact which 
hears eloquent testimony to the spread 
of feminism in Liberal circles. What- 
ever Clubs may be wrecked by the next 
riot of our political Amazons, the Reform 
will surely be spared. 

The Carlton, called after the - famous 


|hotel, next greets our inquiring gaze. 


Here the old noblesse and the new pluto- 





police on the Athenaeum. 


Waterloo Place is dull Ol 
and decorous enough 
by day, but at 2 or 


3 A.M, the spectacle of a bevy of prelates, 
judges and Fellows of the Royal Society 
flying precipitately before the minions of 
Seotland Yard lends it a most engaging 
animation. escapades, how 
ever, are invariably hushed up, and the 
absence of any inquiry into them before 
the Police Commission furnishes a 
sinister illustration of the immunity 
which wealth and rank can secure for 
high placed culprits. 

The fact that strangers are never 
admitted into the Club and that (so it 
is asserted) an oath of secrecy is extorted 
from all members, explains the singular 
fact that the precise nature and extent 
of these orgies has never yet transpired. 
There is a terrible story, however, of a 
prelate supposed to be deceased, who 
is really immured in solitary confine- 
ment on the top storey for his failure 
to meet a debt of honour. His white- 
walled prison, which was built to accom- 
modate him some few years ago, may be 


my 
iiese 





R UNTRUSTWORTHY 


Rai own 


ARTIST IN 


rue Atwexnszum Cier. 


cracy meet on terms of perfect gastro- 


a striking tribute to 


| 
nomical equality | 
| 


the genial camaraderie of English 
Society. On the other side of the road 


we note the Junior Carlton—renowned 
for its famous marble staircase, which 
reproduces the texture of Gorgonzola 
cheese with such astounding accuracy 
that an absent-minded member is 
stated to have once been detected in 
the fruitless endeavour to obtain mural 
refreshment from its unyielding surface. | 

The generous bulk of the Army and| 
Navy Club next arrests our attention, but 
not for long, its ominous nickname of the 
‘“ Rag’’—derived from recent military 
proving it to be no place for 
the pacific sightseer. Any stranger enter- 
ing its portals, whether by accident or| 
design, is at once tarred and feathered. | 
The statement that all subscribers to the | 
Army and Navy Stores are ex-officio mem- | 
bers of the Rag is not accurate. Again | 
crossing the road we are struck by,the 


excesses 


LONDON. 


sombre and scholastic facade of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. It may 
not be generally known that conversation 
within its walls is habitually carried on 
in the dead languages, and that the hall- 
porter is the author of a dainty little 
brochure on enclitics. 

The charming bijou residence which 
adjoins the Oxford and Cambridge is the 
Guards’ Club, the rendezvous of all the 
railwaymen of London. Punctually at 
1.15 you may see Sir Grorce Grins, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan District, arriving 
for his frugal chop, a splendid protest 
against the habit of overcrowding so 
prevalent on his line ; and if you wait 
for half-an-hour you will see him, nine 
days out of ten, coming down the 
steps arm-in-arm with Mr. Richarp 
Bet, M.P. 

St. James’s Street, into which we now 
turn, is full of interest to the student 


of sociology. Here is 
Boodle’s, the home of 
plutocrats, where no 


member has less than 
£15,000 a year, and the 
youngest isaffectionately 
known as Boodle’s Baby. 
Here too is Brooks's, 
the head -quarters of 
the Soap Trust; and 
Arthur's, founded by 
the late Premier, in the 
billiard-room of which 
he wrote most of his 
famous History of 
England. ‘There is a 
well-authenticated story 
in the Club that he 
never entered the read- 
ing-room; and it is 
on record that he once 
only was observed to 
notice the tape-machine 
and then merely to tear a 
strip off to take the place of a missing 
evening tie. 

White’s Club is noted for its old- 
fashioned exclusion of coloured gentle- 





imen, and the fact that all the scions of 


the Ware family—Sir Grorce Wurre, 
Sir Wim Wurre, Mr. Aryotp Warre 
and Mr. Percy Wire amongst others 
are hereditary life members. No White, 
in fact, can be black-balled. The Devon- 
shire, once Crockford’s, is remarkable 
for its unusually large proportion of 
clerical members and the fact that, by 
the Rules of the Club, Cavendish is the 
only tobacco allowed in the smoking- 
room. The red blinds of the New Uni- 
versity Club are the only outward in- 
dication of the anarchist views held by 
the majority of its members. 

But now let us traverse Bond Street 
and look in at The Times Book Club and 
have 100 up with Mr. Moperty Bewt in 
the billiard-room, giving him 15 start. 
But no—on second thoughts we will not. 
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A LETTER FROM A BRIDE. 
Claridge’ s. 


Dearest Dapane,— What a simply 
horrid institution honeymoons are! At 
the same time, what a blessing they're 
briefer than they used to be! I was 
so thankful to get away from that peni- 
| tential old prison the Dunstasies lent 
us and come to town. We shan’t settle 
into the house in Park Lane much before 
the spring. In the meantime it ’s much 
livelier and comfier here, and we shall 
be on the wing again soon. 

It was rotten luck that you couldn't 
be bridesmaid after all. The wedding 
went off all right. I went through it 
without turning a hair, and came up 
smiling. My bridal gown was a dead- 
white satin prinecesse robe, quite plain 
and simple of the mater’s old 
Brussels point on the bodice and train, 
and the Brussels veil she was married 
in herself. People were simply most 
awfully kind in their comments. Some- 
one said I looked “ a dream,” and some- 
one else said 1 was ‘“‘a perfect picture” 
the bridegroom, I suppose, being the 
gold frame). Josian looked particularly 
awful, my dear. Wedding garments do 
not suit anyone who’s stout and bald. 
After the ceremony, too, he smiled a lot, 
which also is most unbecoming to him. 
Indeed, once or twice during the reception 
at home, with all my pluck, I felt, as | 
looked at him receiving congrats, that, 
though I'd scarcely been married an 
hour, I must rush straight off and get 
a divorce. 

There were only one or two little 
hitches in the day’s function. 

Bass the Second, evidently disliking 
her duties as “ pagess,” turned refrac- 
tory, and finally had to be carried 
screaming from the church. Sreina 
CLACKMANNAN’S little Nicet, not demoral- 
ised by this awful example, did duty 
for both like a little angel. 

The village choir was more than a bit 
out of tune in “The voice that breathed 
oer Eden;” then the supply of white 
mums that the school children strewed 
in my path ran short. Oh, and another 
thing, some local people, in spite of re- 
quests to the contrary, threw a lot of 
those beastly confetti over me, and, 
though I had to smile, I felt more like 
braining them. 

The bridesmaids, on the whole, were 
a success, but those Incroyable hats want 
some wearing, as you know, and, between 
ourselves, Winnie and Cuckco DeLamont 
didn’t come through the ordeal well, 
especially Cuckoo. — 

Everyone was so sweet in carrying out 
the scheme of a white wedding, and 
dressing accordingly, except the Duchess 


of Dunstaste, who said she forgot, and 


some 


came in plaid! Of course she didn’t 








Mrs. Snobson (to Mra. Smith 


Mrs. Smith. “Tuaxyxs. Wuy?” 


née Vere de Vere—achom she has been cutting ; but, meeting 
her at the Duchess's, makes up her mind to be civil), “So Giap To see You, Mas, Smiru! 
REALLY MUST DINE WITH US ONE DAY NEXT WEEK. 


You 


” 








forget, but she had nothing suitable in 
her wardrobe, and didn’t mean to get 
anything. I’d be the last to talk 
scandal, particularly of family connec- | 
tions, but the DunstasLes are just as 
miserly as they make’em. They agree 
in mising, though in nothing else. My 
dear, the little five-o’clock tea-set they 
sent me is plated! There! I know one | 
oughtn’t to lobk a gift-horse in the! 
mouth—but when the gift-horse turns | 
out to be not a horse at all, but a} 
common little donkey, one can’t help 
mentioning it. And now I beg to make 
a present, to all and sundry, of this 
social conundrum :-- When a girl gets a 
positively rotten wedding-present from 
people who are simply rolling, ought 


she to thank them for it as if it were a! - 


proper one ? 
I don’t think anyone cried when I 


went away, except Hivpecarpe and my 
, 


old Nurse. J didn’t ery. No, old gir 
it wasn’t that I was hard and unfeeling, 
but there are occasions when, if you 


‘once began to cry, you’d never leave off. 


That other wedding took place at 
St. Agatha’s, Berkeley Square, the day 
after mine. Someone who was there 
has told me about it. Norty looked 
particularly handsome, she said, and 
rather serious for once. His brother 
Kippy was best man. Aunt GoLpine- 
HAM had a_ brand-new transformation 
(auburn this time) and wore a gown of 
chiffon-velours (dregs-of-wine shade), 
with toque to match. She carried an 
ivory prayer-book. Two of the little 
Hytrons—her great-nephews, you know 
were pages. The church was packed 
(I rather fancy they put boards outside 
with ‘House Full”), and the choir of 


























their best style. Among the crowd who 
witnessed the performance was Popsy, 
Lady Rasescarte, dressed for fifteen, with 


young Rowxy Fovsamne in tow (he’s just 


left Eton, and I suppose was having an 
object lesson in marriage a la mode). 
The happy pair are ’mooning at Aunt 


Gotomanam’s place, Fairy Glen, near 


as a retort, it was “not ‘arf,’ and I told 


him I've asked him if I have any 
in-laws ? Ile is vague on the point, 
and evidently doesn't mean to produce 
any,—-which is by way of being a 
blessing, for i-laws ~ that, socially 
speaking, are oullaws would be a pro- 


blem that would want some solving. 
The other day some friend or relative 








of Jostan’s, who had evidently read the 
account of our lding in the papers, 
and was foggy to how far my little 
title will stretch, wrote to him and 
directed it The Hon. Jostan Muttt- 
MILI 

Isn't that a gem, my dear ? 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 

Accorpinc to the Chronicle, “a fairly 
representative meeting of the dramatic 
critics of various London newspapers 
and others was held yesterday at the 
7 lurbine Rena ZVOUS Wakuey, A b.. 


was on the bridge, and Sroxer BRAM was 


placed under arrest 
Dr. Horron has suggested that, in- 
stead of using the names of natural 


| henomena and obscure heathen gods to 


We give the enclosed for what it is 
worth, only remarking that Mr. Beerpoum 
is now in Italy. 





‘Torquay. 

Jostan has such a queer vocabulary. 
I don’t mean slang or mining terms. 
He uses those sometimes, and then 
apologises, though they're all right, and 
I’ve annexed some of them myself. 
But yesterday he said that someone or 
other was “ladylike.” I simply yelled. 
Then he got a bit huffy, and said he| 
supposed the term was old-fashioned, 
nd sometimes he feared that what i} 
meant was old-fashioned too. Really, 


distinguish the days of the week, we | 
} should call them after d and great | 
men. 
rhus, Sunday might be re-named 
Shawday, after the author of the New 
Ten Commandments 
Saturday, as being a dav devoted to 
ithletics might be called Frvyday 
So far, these are all that we hav 
worked out satisfactoril 

bre th, ta man, at 1 Ital in tea es prac- | 

t ly vie se ilso at h i moderate 

prices ; ladies or gentlemer Max 

t Daily Echo 


| Twas nervous, exceedingly. But “any 
mother of any Perer....is always a 
charming personality;"” this was the 
phrase, taken from the pages of Mr. 
Punch of a few weeks back, with which 
[ had primed myself in anticipation. If 
the worst came to the worst (I thought 
it might serve to propitiate Them while | 
[ beat a tactful retreat. What They 
were, and the worst, and the occasion 


| 


on which it might befall, I will explain. 





INTERESTING 
QUESTIONS. 


liked 








i. What 
dinner? 
2. State your reasons for believing 
that Sir Walter Scott, although 
called “ The Wizard of the North,” 
did not really know any good 
conjuring tricks. 
3. Which poet walked at the rate of 
three miles an hour? 
4. Who was the best writer? 
5. Which poet was so unknown to 
fame, not only at the time of his 
death but also during his life, that 
no one knew of his existence? 
6. What living novelist has written 
the best book about an egoist? 
7. Who amused himself at the age of 
four by playing with toys? 
8, In what novel is the most detailed | | 
description of French beans? 
9. Name a blind poet who wrote 
epics on the Siege of Troy and the 
anderings of Ulysses, 
10. Who was intoxicated by the 
exuberance of his own verbosity? 
|} 41. Describe the historic meeting 
between Shakspeare and Dr. John- 
son. 
|} 12, Give some account of Martin 
Tupper’s humorous works. 


novelist 


| famous 








The above questions, which may 
at first sight seem to form part of 
the Research and Literary Com- 
petitions in ‘‘The Reader,’’ for 
answers next week, were in reality 
drawn up by Mr. Punch, and will 
probably never be answered at all. 
|| Bat they serve to show what an 
interest, and lively interest, is now 
being taken in Literature. 











Sut first I must premise that, in-| 
credible as it may seem, the Prrer of| 
this history is a real Perer, not a nick-| 
name or a character out of a book. This. | 
in an age of make-believe Perers, King 
Peters, Perers with Households, or those | 
others whom we have loved on the stage 
|of Wyndham’s or the Duke of York’s 
| Theatre, is, | am aware, to test your 
| belief in him to the utmost. My Perer, 
however, was no mere literary fiction, 
but a remarkably solid fact, so christened 
| by grown-up and responsible godparents 
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St. Agatha sang “0 Perfect Love” in| PETER. in a real church, nay, a cathedral; a 


Perer moreover who, at goodness knows 
how many or how few weeks old, already 
weighs a wholly preposterous number 


of —whatever units they employ for baby- 
weight. And it happens that Prrer’s 


father is my oldest and best friend in 
the world, and Perer’s mother is already 
one of my dearest ; and—I had never yet 
seen PETER. 

I wasted my italics there. They should 
have been kept for this reflection, which 
is infinitely more important and more 
charged with alarming possibilities ; 
Perer had never yet seen me ! 

Now you understand, and (I hope) 
appreciate the position. Is it strange 
that I was nervous at the prospect of 
this interview? So much depended 
upon its result. I had an unele once 
who would estimate character solely by 
the behaviour of his dogs, a peculiarity 
to which (having always a certain fellow- 
ship with the four-footed) I was indebted 
for many tips. ‘There can’t be much 
harm ina lad,” he would say, “if the 
dogs take to him,’ and there followed 
a sovereign. This of a terrier. Con- 
versely then, and how much more, if 
Perer should howl, or discover any 
symptoms of antipathy towards me? 
Where then would be the honourable 
record of a bachelor friendship, the 
tradition of a blameless career at Oxford 
and elsewhere? In two pairs of eyes 
[ felt that I should have been exposed 
for ever. Probably I should be for- 
bidden the house, or (at best) tolerated 
as a trickster whose worthlessness had 
been laid bare. This was the thought 
that was unnerving me as I approached 
the place of inquisition. 

Peter's parents live ina flat. Itisa 
very small flat, at the head of a long 
and most uninteresting staircase, and 
in it they have dwelt since their mar- 
riage like two charmingly self-satisfied 
turtle-doves on the topmost branches of 
a tall tree. Physically of course they 
are not in the very least like turtle- 


| doves, but the simile is an obvious one 


for the contentment of their nest. That 
however was W.P.—- Without Peter. 
How his arrival might have affected this, 
and other things, | was now to discover. 

Peter’s father greeted me in the hall, 
walking delicately like Acac. “ Hush!” 
he said by way of welcome, and added, 
* Asleep.” 

I followed him in obedient silence ; 
before however we had done more than 
seat ourselves, a cry, thin, tremulous 
and strange—infinitely strange in that 
familiar room—shattered the stillness. 
The face of Perrer’s father instantly 
assumed an expression of alert and 
proprietary interest. ‘He's awake,” he 
explained. “That's Perer.” 

“Ah,” I said, “indeed!” I had to 
raise my voice slightly to say it, but 
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I was conscious the while of only one 
thought, that I had suddenly grown 
unutterably old. It was the knell of a 
generation that was sounding in this 
insistent voice; all at once I saw myself 
and my own concerns as things that 
were past. 





mencing with the word “ Didums,” fled 
incontinent, leaving me naked and 
defenceless before the searching scrutiny 
of the eyes that met my own. 

Blue eyes they were, and hugely, dis- 
proportionately round. They seemed 
to grow larger and rounder as they | 








THE STORY OF THE WEEK. 
(As recorded by Mr. Punch's Tape Machine.) 
So she went into the garden to cut a 
cabbage-leaf to make an apple-pie ; and, 
it being after nine o'clock, a the cab- 
bage valued at over twopence by its 


“He'll be in soon now,” said Peren’s| looked. Fora long moment he regarded | owner, the Recorder of Beprorp gave 


father. He spoke nervously, much as|me without comment, and I fancy that|her fifteen years’ penal servitude, and 
might the host at a theatrical enter-| three faces were a little pale with the| five years’ police supervision; where- 
tainment that had been imperfectly| strain of that suspense. And _ then,| upon Miss Bussotoy put her head over 
rehearsed. Clearly he, too, was appre-| slowly, deliberately, comprehendingly, | the wall and cried “ Justice for Women,” 





hensive of this meeting. I shuffled my | 
feet in assent, and we waited. 

And then, before I had expected it, 
He entered, on the arm of a transfigured 
likeness to the hostess I remembered, | 
and I saw him, the arbiter of my destiny, | 
clad in some traily covering that may! 
have been clouds of glory or a mere 
earthly garment of silk and laces. I 
shall attempt no more detailed descrip- 
tion, and as a matter of fact he was 
wholly unlike anything except a very! 
pink and crumply baby. He was quite 
silent and terribly alert. 

The moment had come. “ Perer,” 
said she who held him (and even her 
voice was not wholly free ffom anxiety), | 

look, who’s this ?” 

I stood up, and on the instant various | 
| ingratiating modes of address, com-| 


Perer smiled. 

So that was all right. Instinctively we 
all breathed sighs of relief. The momen- 
tous question of “Who's this?” had 
been decided in my favour, and Perer 
had taken me under his protection. 
Soon he was clasping one of my fingers | 
in an absurdly tiny fist, with the 
apparent intention of cramming it down | 
his own throat. And quite suddenly | 
he began to sing, a song formless and 
weird, such as a German goblin might 
croon upon the summit of the Brocken, | 
all rolling gutturals and unexpected 
turns. The words of it no mere man 
might comprehend, but fortunately 
without this the meaning was suffi- 


‘ciently clear. 


“ Pass, friend,” said Prerer. “ All’s 


well.” 


and was removed in custody. Half- 
time: Everton 18, Aston Villa 0. But 
Mr. Lever was experimenting in the 
Metric System, which means that for 
every pound he got a rebate of fifteen 
ounces in advertisements, until a great 
Mail bear, coming up the street, put its 
nose into the shop. “ What! no soap?” 
So he died, and she very imprudently 
married the Hoorer; and there were 
present the Freperic Harrisontes, and 
the Retired Admirals, and the Country 
Clergymen, and 1906/2387 himself, with 
the little x in front, and they all fell to 
playing the game of “Cut out a clause 
who can,” till the sawdust ran out of 
their gaiters, and Mr. Birret was elected 
Governor of New York by a large 
majority over Sir Wiisam Treas. 


| Bank Rate unchanged. 
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Lunt | THINK You SAY Yor 
Young Hopeful. “ Au, per) 
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PRAYERS VERY NICELY, Reaare.” 
SHOULD HEAR ME GARcLE!” 








And one, I knew, who lingered on the “i” 
Alas! 
Assuredly would say, if pressed, “ Well, my 





A VEXING QUESTION. 


He left a name at which the world grew pale.”—Samuel Johnson 


* Puycn, or The London”’-—? that’s a question, Sir, 
Concerning which my mind is doubtful; dare I 
Confess my inclination to prefer 


Plain Chariviart ? 


When there are some who, gifted with an ‘ ear,’ 
hrill with dismay and turn quite sick and shivery, 
Should it, perchance, be their sad lot to hear 


Aught but Charivari ! 


Again, some Constant Readers (so I’ve heard 
[Insist upon the sound that rhymes with Harry, 
And, therefore, would pronounce this awkward word 


As Chiarivarry. 


; 
that scholar is not now alive or he 


Tip is Charivari.” 


Then, since our notions are so hazy, who 
Will guess the answer to this crucial question ? 
Come, Mr. Punch, I beg to trouble you 


For your suggestion ! 
[Declined—Ep. ]} 


OYEZ! OYEZ! 

Wuereas in a cartoon of October 31st which reflected upon 
the Soap Trust Mr. Punch reproduced in a very modified 
form the motive of Muxais’ “ Bubbles,” a picture in the 
possession of Messrs. Pears; and Whereas the said Messrs. 
Pears apprehend a consequent misunderstanding in the 
public mind as to the position of the said Messrs. Pears in 
relation to the said Soap Trust; Now this is to give notice 
that the said Messrs. Pears have no sort of connection with 
the said Soap Trust. 








Have we lived before ? 


“ Wrrvess was at the house at about three o'clock on 
the previous afternoon, and he saw Priestiey through the 
window. He rang the bell, and the maid answered the 
door, but declined to open it, and told him to go to a very 
warm place. He had been there about four times previously, 
but had not seen Priestiey.”-—Southport Guardian. 





Strand ‘‘Improvement” (St. Clement Dane’s end). 


As onward the lustres relentlessly roll, 
Since whatever the L.C.C. does must be right, 
The legend “ This site to be let, as a whole . . .” 
Should be changed to “ This hole to be let, as a sight!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRacTeD FROM THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 


House of Lords, Monday night, Nov. 5. 

Battering of Education Bill inter- 
mitted for brief interval, during which a 
painful scene went forward. Not often 
have noble Lords looked upon four Mem- 
bers of their order brought up to the 
Bar, manacled, in charge of Biack Rop 
armed to the teeth. Lord Ripon and 
Lord Hatssury so profoundly affected by 
the spectacle that they mumbled inaudi- 
ble sentences across the Table. 

From other sources of information the 
melancholy story was gleaned. It seems 
that the four Peers, Lord Manners (not 
‘ Satispury’s Manners ;”’ he is now Duke 
of Rurtanp), Lord Lerrrim, Lord Griw- 
rHorPE and Lord ArmsrronG, have been 
diligently voting throughout the Session, 
regardless of the fact that they had not 
taken the Oath of Allegiance. For this 
offence the law decrees penalty of £500 
for each separate crime. 

Affair deplorable in each case. In 
GRIMTHORPE’S, offence is aggravated by 
circumstance that he has recorded his 
votes in favour of the Government, thus 
giving them a fictitious appearance of 
strength. 

Printed copy of the Orders enables 
noble Lords to gather that Leader of 
House is whispering across the Table 
expression of desire to amend the division 
lists by striking out the names of the 





Beckett THE Martyr 


Lord Gr-mth-rpe. I didn’t* know I had to 
- so often! I thought they were pulling 
my eg! 





— 








“Mumpi_ep IxaupiBLE SENTENCES across THE TABLE.” 


peccant Peers. Three of them, over- 
whelmed with sense of guilt, stand dumb, 
wistfully watching the countenance of 
Harspury, and wondering what it is he 
is murmuring in response. GRIMTHORPE, 
hardened by exceptional enormity of 


his guilt, congtious that he can expect | 


no merey from a majority whose over- 
whelming number he has on several 
occasions illegally reduced by one, ven- 
tures upon explanation and extenuation. 

It was alleged that, in addition to 
voting for the Government, he had out- 
raged the law after having been warned 
of the illegality of his action. 

“Tt is true,” he pleaded, “ that whilst 
[ was washing my hands a noble Lord 
asked me if I had taken the oath. I 
took the remark at the time as a joke. 
I fancied he was trying to pull my leg. 
I thought no more about it till the Clerk 
called my attention to the situation, and 
then,” he added, rattling his chains 
with gesture of despair, “1 knew it was 
no joke.” 

Noble Lords assented to the reason- 
ableness of this last conclusion. As 
“The Tenth never dance,” so Clerks at 
the Table never joke. But it was felt 
there was some weakness in the earlier 
part of the unhappy Peer’s statement. 
Why, because he chanced to be washing 
his hands, should he misconstrue a 
friendly warning as a feeble joke? Then 
there was hopeless muddie of metaphor 
in the reference to his various limbs. 
Why, when washing his hands he should 
think a noble Lord was pulling his leg, 
was a sequence of ideas that did not 
commend itself to the logical mind. 

The end of the business was that Lord 


Ripon withdrew his proposal to get rid 
|of the matter by amending the division 
\lists; agreed to refer the matter to a 
| Committee. Thereupon the House turned 
| with renewed energy to the exhilarating 
| business of battering the Education Bill. 
| Business done.--In the Commons 
Trade Disputes Bill passed Report Stage. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL explains that when at 
earlier stage he argued against immunity 
of Trades Union Funds from action at 
law he did not mean to debar himself 
from subsequently insisting upon the 
justice of such immunity. 

Tuesday night.—-Rather the fashion 
just now to speak disrespectfully of the 
House of Lords regarded as a business 
assembly. Its procedure certainly is a 
little quaint. But, as Bishop of Sr. 
Asarn knows, it can upon occasion 
promptly, resolutely stand up for princi- 
ples of law and order. 

After House had been cleared for one 
of several divisions taken to-night, the 
Bishop bethought him of something 
he might have contributed to debate 
Rising with air of conviction that dis- 
tinguished him when he was Select 
Preacher to the Universities, extending 
his right hand as if about to bestow 
preliminary benediction, he began his 
speech. To his surprise he was met by 
cries of “Order! Order!” 

As the Vicar of Goxteston said about 
the Episcopal Bench as a body, a good 
heart beats below the gaiters of Sr. 
Asaru. But this really too much for 
most angelic temper. A constant visitor 
to Peers’ Gallery in ihe Commons, he 
was not unfamiliar with what he would 
not call turbulent, much less rowdy, 
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tallery. now come 
avery, now COM?) SBORT FOR PLUTOCRATS. 





Pius Evieve qve Les Evigues 


Bishop of L-nd-n 
some of us 


irchbishop of ( 


nt-rb ry 
by compar.con 
interruption. Was it possible that the 
House of Lords, inoculated with the 
spirit of disorder, deliberately selected 
a right 
of its sportiveness ? 

“Sit down and put on your hat,” a 
lay brother whispered. 

That all very well. But what if he 
had no hat? When Bishops put on 
their surplices they don’t crown the 
seemly edifice with a topper. 

The Bishop saw it all now. In the 
Lords, as in the Commons, if a Member 
to offer remark after 
has been called he must, in accordance 
with antique undated ordinance, remain 
seated with his hat on. The Bishop ac 
cordingly sat down wistfully and thought 
of his hat left with his umbrella in the 
robing room. ‘Three Peers proffered 
loan of a hat. The vision of a surpliced 
Bishop offering a few remarks from 
under a silk hat—-* This style, 10s. 6d.,” 
as the Mad Hatter’s whom Alice met in 
Wonderland was labelled 
ing. The Bishop declined the hat and 
sacrificed his speech. 

Business done. 
Education Bill. 
edifice remains. 


reverend Prelate as the subject 


desires division 


was too sear- 


Pounding away at 
Not much of original 


House of Commons, Friday.—Every- 
body knows when a door is not a door. 
Novel turn of ancient problem sprung 
upon Commons. “ When is a part of 
the House outside the precincts of the 
House ?” 

Case arises in 


connection with dis 


covery of clerks from several State 
Departments seated in pen _ behind 
Speaker's Chair. This the result of 


LuLu’s masterpiece of strategy, whereby 
these gentlemen, accustomed through the 
ages to find seats under the Strangers’ 


‘*Pon my word, young Salisbury fairly outbishops 
gives one quite a refreshing layman sort of feel ng! 
‘Makes me feel quite a rollicking Bohemian 


venient contiguity 
with their chiefs 
on Treasury 
Bench. 

Innovation 
moves to profoun- 
dest depths the 
prejudices of those 
stern unbending 
constitutional au- 
thorities, Viscount 
Turnour and 
Ciacpe Hay. Visi- 
tors to far-off Ind 
will remember 
how, when mect- 
ing natives on the 
Ghats as they pass 
homeward from 
their morning 
bath in the sacred 
Canges, the dusky 
devotee shrinks 
close to the wall 
lest he suffer loss 
of caste by casual touch with an unbe- 
liever. So these champions of privilege 
shrink, not only from possible touch, but 
from actual sight, of strangers seated 
within the sacred precincts of the House. 

‘I spy strangers,” said TuRNoUR, 
confident in the hoary experience of 
his third year of membership. As for 
Ciaupe Hay, he backed his noble young 
friend up with reference to Standing 
Order 275, whose dictum he proceeded 
to read. 

“Are we to understand,” he sternly 
asked, “that Standing Order 273 is 
practically repealed ?” 


” 


“No,” the Speaker drily answered. 
“There is no Standing Order 273. 


There are only 96 Standing Orders.” 

For once in a modest career CLAUDE 
Hay was shut up. In excess of zeal he 
had seen more than double. As for that 
veteran Parliamentarian the Viscount, 
the Speaker ruled that a recent division 
established the position that, provisionally 
at least, the pen behind Speaker's chair 
is not a part of the House. Argal, the 
presence of Strangers there is not a breach 
of privilege. 

The Speaker proving thus virtuous, 
there will be no more cakes and ale in 
the form of daily spying strangers as 
soon as questions are disposed of. 

Business done.—Trade Disputes Bill 
read a third time. Prince ARTHUR joins 
the Labour Party. 





“ Mr. H. Gives, of Trafalgar House, Marine 
Parade, Yarmouth, fishing from a boat, has 
taken with rod and lie a record whiting, which, 
when weighed on Britannia Pier, scaled 341b.” 

Birmingham Daily Mail. 

In these days of scepticism a printer 

cannot be too careful. 


Ovr Mr. Surrn left Euston for Holy- 
head the other day. He may have set 
out in search of pleasure or he may 
have set out in answer to the call of 
iduty. Possibly, having stepped into a 
|railway carriage merely to see for himself 
\if railway carriages were all that they 
were popularly supposed to be, he was 
whisked off before he knew anything 
about it. We do not know why Our Mr. 
Siva undertook the journey and proba- 
bly Our Mr. Surra does not know himself. 
How then can you expect to know ? 

The first thing that caught the eye 
of Our Mr. Sire as (for reasons un- 
known) he got into the carriage was 
the communication cord. Communication 
cords exercise a strong fascination over 
all human beings, and Our Mr. Ssiru 
was essentially human. 

“Ah,” he said, “it is a cord. 
not pull it?” 

On pulling it Our Mr. Swrra was 
delighted to discover that the cord was 
loose, so he went on pulling till he met 
with resistance. From that moment he 
felt that there was someone pulling at 
the other end, and redoubled his efforts 
accordingly. Sometimes he gained, 
sometimes he lost an inch or two, but 
on the whole he maintained the 8.Q.A. 
Finally he was interrupted by the genial 
voice of the Guard. 

“Your little joke,” said the latter, 
“appeals to me thoroughly, but the 
man at the other end, a dull fellow, 
is becoming annoyed. It is his busi- 
ness to get that cord taut before the 
train starts. Now, it is also his business 
to test the wheels of the carriages, ani 
for the latter purpose he is furnishe:| 
with a weighty and dangerous imple- 
ment. Incidentally, he is a burly indi- 
vidual with rather a quick temper. | 
think that I should let go if I were you.” 

“ Ah,” said Our Mr. Sarru,as he relin- 
quished his hold, “I thought from his 
repeated jerks that he was getting cross, 
but I did not know that he was arme:.” 
Shortly afterwards the train seized its 
opportunity and started. 

lave you ever noticed the roving 
disposition of the eye of Our Mr. Surmu ? 
But no, of course you cannot have done 
so, for you have never even seen Our 
Mr. Surin. Then you will have to take 
our word for it that Our Mr. Surmn’s eve 
would not desist from roving, and thie 
next object that caught its attention was 
the other communication cord. 

“ Ah,” said Our Mr. Sartn, “ I wonder 
if there is any one at the other end of 
this.” He pulled it, the train stopped, 
and the Guard reappeared at the 
window. 

“ Ah,” said Our Mr. Sarta, “ were you 
at the other end this time?” 

“ Oddly enough,” said the Guard, “! 


— 





Why 
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W.is. 
f this sort, I tied my end of the cord to 
the door-handle. Do you think the joke 
was worth repeating ?” 

“Ah,” said Our Mr. Sra 
objectionable habit of his—‘ perhaps it 
was not. I am sorry. Let the train 
pro ced.” 


So the train pushed on, but not for | 
Our Mr. Saurra could | 


iny great distance. 
not get away from those cords, and, 
before he knew it, he had pulled again. 
* No joke,” said the Guard, “is worth | 
playing three times.” 
‘Joking apart,” 
you never told me what the cords were 
really for.” 
“My dear fellow,” said the Guard, 
how can I ever forgive myself? Let 
me explain the whole thing to you.” 
\nd he gave a detailed history of the 
idea, and thoroughly explained the work- 
ing of it. He even read and elucidated 
the notice underneath, which he humor- 
ously referred to as the “directions on 
the hottle.” .“ Observe,” he said, “ how 
the Company has, by substituting chain 
lor communication-cord and slightly 
accentuating the down, transformed an 


se 





a most | 


said Our Mr. Ssiru, | 





However, anticipating something | otherwise prosy notice into an exquisite 


couplet, thus : 
“To stop the’ train 
Pull down the chain.” 
the tact with which he called 


Finally, 


|attention to the Improper-Use-£5-a-Tim> 
clause was admirable. 


Our Mr. Sarria 
was quite touched by his politeness. 

“No,” he said, “ you need not go over 
it all a third time.” 

“If you are quite sure that there is 
meng more that you want,” said the 
Guard, “we will be getting on. But 
remember, if you need anything you 
have only to pull the cord.” 

The train had barely got up full speed 
again when Our Mr. Samira pulled for 


\the fourth time. 


“You did not tell me,” he said to the 
Guard, “ which cord to pull.” 

“ Either,” said the Guard as he started 
the train again. 

It would be tedious to relate the 
details of every occasion on which Our 
Mr. Smiru pulled those cords. Suffice 
it that he displayed a lively interest in 
all the places of note en route. 
stop the Guard proved to be a mine of 
information, and had no difficulty in 


janswering Our Mr. 


At. each | 


Swirn’s searching 
questions. The two of them even 
entered into arguments, maintained on 
both sides with perfect good taste and 
moderation, on the more obscure points 
that cropped up. 

Twice only was there any friction. 
The first time it was at Colwyn Bay, 
where Our Mr. Surrn had set his heart 
on having a bathe. For this purpose 
he desired the train to wait for him, 
but the train would not. 

“Tt is not for ourselves that we mind,” 
said the Guard, “ but there happens to 
be a boat waiting for us at Holyhead, and 
those nautical fellows are so particular.” 

“Tf that is all,” said Our Mr. Sarrn, 


‘as he began to undress, “the boat need 


not wait. I am not crossing to-night.” 
“No?” replied the Guard — almost 
rudely, Our Mr. Saira thought—“ but 


|some of the other passengers are.” 


The second time it was at the Menai 
Straits. So pleased was Our Mr. Sacra 
with the Tubular Bridge that he wanted 
to go back and have the fun all over 
again. 

“Though we are the Irish Mail,” 
the Guard, 


said 
“and though we do prefer 
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going straight ahead, we have never- 
theless shown ourselves ready to stop 
as often as you liked. But we draw 
the line at going backwards.” 

Our Mr. Swira was a sensitive man 
ind did not pull the cords again till 
just before Holyhead 

My bill, please, Guard,” he said as 
that official’s head 
window 

he Guard handed in the account. 

Ah said Our Mr. SuitH once more 
~ you have 


appeared at the 


as he wrote out the cheque 
not charged for this last stop.” 

You have been 
said the Guard 


at any rate, bore 


a good customer,’ 
thus showing that he, 
no malice), “we will 


Si nothing about that.’ 





THE EXPLANATION, 


Ferdinand, Here's my hand 
Viranda. And mine, with my heart in't 


The Tempest, Act 3, Se. 1. 


You called, and I did not reply 
To your polite command ; 

Whereat you heaved a tiny sigh 
And trifled with your hand. 


Did I play false with you? Ali, no! 
It wes not that at all ; 

I did not hold a trump, and so 
I could not heed your call! 


“Toe Evenrna News.” 


Dear Sm,—The “ideal breakfast” 
would be a large plate of porridge, a 
grilled sole, an omelette, a couple of 
cutlets and a kidney, toast and marma 
lade, a slice of melon, and three cups of 
coffee. Personally | take a small glass 
of hot water. Yours, ete., Dyspeptic. 


lo THe Eprror of 


Nature Notes. 


Facta about the Shark that our readers did 
not know 


“ 


Bur is not this success largely due 
to the monstrous and shark-like practice 
of charging 2d. every time a visitor sits 
down on one of their chairs ?” 

Daily News Correspondent. 


From The Northern W hig : 
“To-pay at 3.30. 

By Specian Request. 
Meetinas ror Youna Prorte anp Moruers 
WILL BE ADDRESSED BY 
THE BOY PREACHER, 
Y.M.C.A. HALL.” 

We have nothing against Tue Boy 
Preacner, but we think he has too many 
initials, 

Puitosopnic Nore. 
apt to bore. 


Augurs of evil are 





OLLENDORFF SET TO MUSIC. 


I narvry like to suggest so daring an 
innovation, but it would be very nice if 
one of these days some popular Italian 
composer would try and get hold of an 
original libretto. At present we are 
having weekly réchauffés of French 
tragedies funeral baked meats warmed 
up for our Covent Garden Parties. This 
time it is a rissole of Sarpou’s Fédora, 
te be washed down with water from the 
Jordan (aequa da GiorDANO). Something, 
[ suppose, in its scheme of passionately 
conflicting emotions attracted the com- 
“Here,” he said, “ is ready-made 
stuff for opera.” But it never seems to 
have occurred to him that the dull 
intervals of prosy dialogue which may 
be necessary to the evolution of the plot 
of a drama are not the most likely 


pt wer. 





ee 


Orr FOR A GALLOP IN THE OBERLAND. 


dagcroed 





De Siriexr Signor Scandiani. 


Olga. . . «+ « Signora Garavaglia. 


material for operatic treatment. Here 
is a sample: 
Dr. Lorek enters hurriedly with 
assistant. 

Gretch. Ah! Doctor! 

Lorek. An accident ? 

Gretch. A murder! 

Lorek. The Count ? 

Gretch. The Count. 

Lorek. Where is he ? 

Gretch (pointing to bedroom). There! 

Fédora. In Heaven’s name, a doctor ! 

Lorek. Here I am, Madame. 

Fédora. Some water, quick. 

Gretch (to De Siriez). ¥. yur name, Sir ? 

De Siriex. Jean de Siriex, attaché of 
the French Embassy. 

Gretch. Thank you, Sir. 

Lorek (after writing a prescription, to 
Policeman). Take this to the p ever Fo 
and fetch a priest at once. 

[Kit Policeman. 
* * * * . 

Regarded as matter for Grand Opera, 

this is hardly up to the level of OttEy- 


porFF at his best. I am not surprised at 
the splendid reception which the gallery 
gave to Signor Giorpano. He is a brave 
man. And I hope he may never become 
a coward through catching too keen a 
sense of humour. 

The main motive of the plot is suffi- 
ciently strong, but for half the time 
and the opera consists largely of intervals 

it is eked out with superfluous charac- 
ters and incidents. 

Much that was meant for dramatic 
force was mere staginess; as in the 
popular appeal at the close of more than 
one of the brief arias in the First Act; 
the sudden orchestral explosion which 
punctuates the moment when Fédora 
kisses her Byzantine cross; the rather 
too obvious contrast between the tragic 
confession in the foreground of the ball- 
room and the gay applause of the 
maestro’s rendering of Cnopm; and 
finally the very banal conclusion that 
follows I’édora’s death. 

Signora Giacuerti’s acting redeemed 
the opera from commonplace. It was a 
pure joy to watch her eyes, so eloquent of 
every passing phase of emotion. Signor 
ZENATELLO was not at his very happiest. 
I think he must have shared my dislike 
of the cut of his evening coat. Signor 
Scaxpiant, who was more comfortably 
served in this matter, was sufficiently 
gallant in his eulogy of the duplex 
Russian woman : 


La donna russa é femina due volte. 


But I did not care for him in the forced 
frivolity of the Third Act, where his cos- 
tume of a cavalier in a bowler hat, lightish 
kid gloves, improbable gaiters and spurs 
looked rather silly against a background 
of Swiss lake and precipice. There was 
some tampering here with the stage 
directions, which order De Siriex to enter 
“in costume da ciclista,” and Olga to 
elope with him on her bicicletta, “in 
costume da ‘ sportswoman.’” There was 
nothing to show whether Signora 
GaRAVAGLIA recoiled from bloomers as 
unsuited to her figure, but she actually 
appeared in a riding habit, and there was 
no sign of a bicycle. As for horses, | 
cannot just now recall the address of 
any very good jobmaster in the Bernese 
Oberland. 

Altogether, thanks in part to incon- 
gruous trivialities, the last Act, which 
might have been a great one, was not 
very convincing. Signor ZENATELLO 
found it difficult to be perfectly tragic 
in knickerbockers, and they gave F'édora 
far too many pillows to die upon. 





The Superiority of Woman. 
“Hanp-prepoes, worked by parties of 
six men or of three men and a woman, 
are useful for prospecting river-beds. 





Mining and Scientific Press. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue Kaiser has expressed his satis- 
faction at the fact that the majority of 
the motor-buses now running in London 
are of German manufacture. And this 
is the monarch who poses as the friend 
of England ! , 

Germany is being sorely tried. The 
other day it was the Army which lost 
its prestige. Now it is the turn of the 
Police. A body of Bavarian Police mis- 
took one of their own officers for a 
Bohemian bandit last week and shot 
him. 


Statistics show that 3,000 wives are 


| advantages as the rest of us. 





deserted in Chicago every year. This 


Dr. Cuirrorp, it has transpired, does 
not read The Daily Mail. This just 
shows how one ought not to judge any 
man hastily. In future, in csngllibion 
Dr. CLirrorp’s conduct, we must bear in 
mind that he does not enjoy the same 


It is rumoured that Mr. Haut Carve 
has spontaneously given permission to 
The Reader to publish extracts from any 
of his weeks under the heading “ Culled 
from the Classics.” 


Much has been made of the report 
that during the last decade in a certain 
district of Essex the birth statistics show 
an overwhelming preponderance of girls. 
A correspondent now writes to point out 





the evening would have received its 
death blow. > Gly * 

A gentleman writes to tell the Editor 
of The Express that his little son, four 
years of age, has a luxuriant crop of 
dark hair, one lock of which is a 
brilliant red. We fail to see anything 
remarkable in this. We have not 
infrequently met poor fellows whose 
locks were all a brilliant red. 

During the threatened wet weather 
several fresh bus routes are to be opened 
up by a new line of motor vehicles, 
known as “ The Skiddaw.” 

Attacked for consenting to the dis- 
charge of some bed-ridden old soldiers 





proves what we 
have always been 
led to believe, that 
the American is the 
most considerate 
husband in the 
world. 


We have not had 
to wait long to see 
the effect of weaken- | 
ing our Fleet and 
ur Army. Mr. 
Kem Harpe now 
threatens armed re- 
volution in the event 
f the demands of 
Socialism not being 
granted. 


Mr. Havpaye has 
explained to those 
who complained of 
recent discharges at 
Woolwich Dockyard 
that it is not pos- 
sible to keep the 
whole of the plant 
in the Government 
factories working in 
time of peace. It’- 
is thought now that the Labour Leaders 
will declare themselves as no longer 
opposed to war (provided, of course, that | 
no workmen have to 0 fight). 


Sandie. “ DEED AYE, 


BUT IT Was, 





Sympathy continues to be expressed 
for the Government which gave way on 
the Trade Disputes Bill before the 
Municipal Elections proved that the | 
Labour Party, after all, was not so 
influential as had been feared. 


At Chelsea a crowd of roughs, ex- 
asperated at the sweeping Reform | 
victories, tore down the board which had | 
been placed outside the Town Hall to | 
publish the result of the pell, and| 
trampled jt under foot, It is thought | 
that the election wil] nevertheless be | 
allowed to stand. 


Mrs. Auehterbody. “ WeEt, 


iF ONYTHUYG, 


ii " | 


iW 
Ma] | mie 


| 
hid 


Shell Hd a 


THE DAYS THAT WERE. 


SANDIE, 


FUL LY DRIER.’ 


that this is really only a case of heredity, 
seeing that the girls’ mothers were girls. 





This, of course, may be the explana- 
tion, but it seems to us more likely that 
in the rural districts, nowadays, there is 
‘little to attraet boys, while girls are not 
|so hard to please. 

Boots WHILE YOU WAIT. 
Nove. Exnierrion at THE 
AaricuLruraL Hau, 
So says a contemporary. Carol-singers, 
however, deny that this is a novelty. 

A leading dress sathority i in the East 
End informs us that, had the threatened 
serious rise in the price of soap taken 
place, there is every probability that the 
fashion of wearing low-neck dresses in 





YON WAS A FINE DRY DAY WE HAD LAST MONTH.” 
iT JUST PUT ME IN MIND 0’ ANE WE HAD WHEN I WAS A BIT LADDIE 


from Netley, Mr. 
Hatpaxe declared, 
“ After all, a hos 
pital is a place of 
‘eure, and not a 
home for the incur- 
able.” The War 
| Office is, of course, 
‘also not a hospital. 
| 
| The Krxe’s birth- 
iday follows s80 
closely on Novem- 
‘ber 5 that we are 
pleased to see that 
official notice has 
at last been taken 
lof this fact, and 
that the birthday 
honours comprise a 
[om ewerer for the 
Superintendent of 
ithe Royal Gun pow- 
der Factory. 
| Weliketosee fore- 
sight. The weather 
on Lord Mayor's 
Show Day was so 
’ | threatening that one 
- -of the items in the 
procession was a life-boat fully manned. 


Two youths who attempted to steal 
some valuable lions, tigers and leopards 
from a railway siding at Omaha were, 
according to a transatlantic cable, de- 
tected owing to the presence of mind 
of a number of wolves, who began howl- 
ing. The suggestion that, as a reward, 
the wolves shall be given their liberty 
has not been taken up with much en- 
thusiasm locally. _ 


It is a mistake to think shat it is only 
the Englishman whu keeps his head in 
a crisis. When a passenger steamboat 
suddenly struek a rock off Hong Kong 
the other day, a number of Chinese on 
beard promptly started looting the pas- 
sengers’ trunks, 
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f 
“8 
Propat ‘ ‘ THe pRroximiry oF Powter 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I~ Mr. Hucaire Betioc’s book, Hills and the Sea (Metruuen), 


there is much written in praise of song. There is even a 
chapter called “ The Singer,” in which we read that “ The man 
who sings loudly, clearly, and well is a man in good health. 
He is master of himself.”” Now that is Mr. Bettoc. He goes 
singing and shouting his way through this book, full of 
pleasure in the morning and himself; master of himself, 
sure of himself; a man in good health, sometimes a man in 
offensively good health. And as he sings always of himself 
so a review of his book must be a review of the singer rather 
than of the song. After which preface I beg to say that I, 
personelly, like Mr. Bettoc up on the hills and down in the 
sea; | love him for the dangers he has passed; I admire 
him very much when there’s anything doing, or, failing 
deeds, when he is being funny. But, on the flat, I should 
be careful about introducing him to people; and, having 
introduced him, I should hang about nervously, and pray 
very hard that my friend should like him. “A splendid 
fellow,” I should whisper, “ but of course you have to get to 
know him. Then you don't mind his little ways.” Where- 
fore | recommend this book heartily to his admirers, doubt- 
fully to others. The others should take The Path to Rome first. 


On Mr. Fister Unwin flashed a happy thought when he 
conceived the idea of republishing the Parliamentary sketches 
by Enwarp Micuae, Warrry, which, appearing more than half 
a century ago in the long defunct Leader, fluttered the 
dovecots at Westminster. St. Stephen’s in the Fifties pre- 
sents a living picture of the House of Commons in the 
historic 1852—3. There were giants in those 
days, notably Disraet: and Giapstone. Wurrry was present 
on the memorable night when Dizzy, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Lord Dersy’s Government, summed up debate 
on his Budget. Rising at 10 o'clock, he spake for three hours. 
CiLapsTone, leaping up as he sat down, proceeded at almost 
equal length to demolish the fabric of the Budget, and heap 
contumely and scorn en the head of its framer. It was a 

hat turned out a Government. 

Wi juick, relentless eye for pretence of any kind. 
Pomposity, verbosity, humbug, and insincerity he could not 
away with. He dashes off in a few sentences a vivid picture 
of a man. Of Lord Jowy Russet he writes, “He is always 
for preserving his country—in ice. The frigid voice, the 
didactic tone, the reserved gesture, consisting of cat-like and 
cautiously placing his hand on the table and slowly with- 


session of 





drawing it, are very repulsive to a stranger who cannot 
understand how that cold nature got a Leadership.” There 
is Jounny Russexv in all his inches. 

I should like to quote the sketch of Dizzy addressing 
the House; of Lord Jouy Manvyers, “who is about as 
manly as Goody Twoshoes, whose reading has been confined 
all his life to Keepsakes ;” of Butwer Lyrrox—“ you wonder 
how such a dismal-looking personage could turn out some 
of the best novels of the day ;” of Pam, of Sir Jony Pack- 
mrcton and of Bos Lowe in the making. The reader must 
turn to the book, where he will find these things and much 
else. Wuuitry intimately knew the House of Commons a 
quarter of a century before | came to live in it. In looking 
over these brilliant thumb-nail sketches, I am confirmed in 
a long-held conviction of the continuity of its peculiar 
indescribable atmosphere. The more it changes the more it 
is the same thing. An illuminating sentence, written in 
1852, goes to the root of things as they exist to-day. “The 
House of Commons,” Wuirry writes, “never takes an out-of- 
door estimate of a man. It always judges and decides for 
itself according to its own peculiar way of judging.” Thisisa 
text that might be enlarged upon by many modern instances. 

Mr. Owen Ruoscomyt has discovered a new way to treat 
that nearly worn-out subject, the Boer War. His book, 
Old Fireproof (Duckwortn), is a story told ostensibly by a 
military chaplain whose manner of telling it is fairly indicated 
by the following quotation: “I will not take upon myself 
to say ‘ Lo, this was right!’ or ‘ Behold, that was wrong!’ 
Rather I will try to keep soberly to quiet record of as much 
as could be clearly seen or heard.” The author has managed 
to imbed in this peculiarly stilted diction a story which is 
perhaps above the average of its class. But it takes a deal 
of getting at. I shall have the same kind of admiration for 
anyone who can honestly tell me he has read every word of 
it as I have for a certain American whom I met in Venice. 
“Say,” he remarked to me; “seen that Tintoretter in the 
Doge’s Kennel? Covers four acres of wall area, with about 
three faces per square foot. Wull, I’ve done every-—single 
blamed —face !”’ 





Congratulations to Mr. Punch’s twins, Messrs. Graves and 
Lucas, the authors of Wisdom while you wait, on the 
instant success which has attended the appearance of their 
new brochure, Signs of The Times (Atston Rivers)—perhaps 
the most brilliant of all their efforts in this kind. Their 
artist, Mr. Grorce Morrow, has entered admirably into the 
spirit of their humour. 














